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more serviceable or comfortable. The houses come in two sections (of TVA's own design), and are demountable; they contain a living room-dining room, a bedroom, kitchen, and bath. Most of the furniture, like the bed, is built in; on delivery the house has lights in the closets, screened doors, and insulated cupboards, as well as electric hot water. The villages made by a cluster of these houses are strikingly compact and functional; the houses fit together as if the whole community were prefabricated; for instance drugstore, bank, and beauty shop are all of a piece.
The area around Muscle Shoals is as different from Fontana as can be imagined. Here is flat and torpid cotton country. When it was thought that Henry Ford would take over the old nitrogen plant after World War I, a, real estate development began; property was sold at crazy prices until the crash came, and paved sidewalks and lampposts still stretch into a deserted wilderness. So Muscle Shoals is probably the only point in the world where you can shoot quail and other game from concrete pavements.
Muscle Shoals exists not merely for the valley, but for the nation; its fertilizer is distributed everywhere. It makes phosphates, ammonium nitrate and (during the war at least) calcium carbide for synthetic rub-, ber; it is one of the biggest industrial operations owned by the American government.
A final common denominator about TVA is the simple tablet that each of its units wears: BUILT FOR THE PEOPLE'QF THE UNITED STATES.
Power Companies, Taxes, and the Opposition
Power, we should realize by now, is not the main gist of TVA, but power is the issue its enemies usually seize on, on the assumption that it is most vulnerable in this direction, hoping thus to draw a curtain over its achievements in other fields. In the public mind it is ordinarily thought of as predominantly, or even exclusively, a power project, which it is not. Nevertheless power is a very important element in the organization, since its sale pays the bills. TVA is, in fact, the biggest power-producing system in America; the only private company that runs it close is at Niagara. It sold 35 million dollars worth of power in the 1946 fiscal year, to eighty-five cities and forty-six co-operatives, with a net income around 16 million dollars. It does not, of course, sell electricity retail; like Bonneville, which was patterned on TVA and which we have already inspected, it simply transfers power to a local com*-munity, which then distributes to the public. TVA electricity covers about a quarter of Alabama, a third of Mississippi, one-tenth of Georgia, a quarter of Kentucky, virtually all of Tennessee, and small areas in. North Carolina and Virginia.